CHAPTER XIV
Kashmir and Purig

THE most pleasant way of approaching Kashmir is to detrain
at Lahore and then to continue by car across the foothills, by the
Banihal pass, a journey which occupies two days, Jammu, the
old capital of the present ruling dynasty, is a possible half-way
house. It possesses a number of Hindu temples, with elegant
spires tipped with golden finials; but many people will be sur-
prised to hear that one of its most interesting buildings is the
dak-bungalow maintained for travellers. It must have been
erected when the Indians first began to copy European styles of
architecture and to abandon their own. The rooms are vast
and almost oppressively lofty* The entrance leads through a
colonnaded portico, of a bastard Roman Doric order.

But the ceilings are quite another matter. Not one of them
but is an exquisite example of Kashmir painted and gilt wood,
covered with the most intricate geometrical and floral
arabesques. Each room has a different pattern; how many
passers-by must have seen them without paying the least heed!
It is evident that when the rest-house was built, the local
workers entrusted with the roofing followed their traditional
usage and made something refined and expressive. They had
not yet learned how to skimp work or thought; in those respects,
the masons had anticipated the wood-workers. The result is
somewhat incongruous J it is the epitome of a melancholy
history. If some of my readers happen to pass through Jammu,
I hope they will not forget to glance upward while they are
.having lunch in the dining-room. Nails have been driven into
the panels and electric fans fixed: in time it will all perish,
unless the archaeological authorities can protect these lovely
ceilings as they deserve.

Having emerged at last on the- fabfod plain of Kashmir, we
drove along straight roads enclosed between rows of white-
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